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NOTES. 61 



The word Weasand. 

An interesting discussion, begun by W. Hertzberg, and con- 
tinued by Julius Zacher, relative to this word and its High-German 
next of kin, may be found in the Zeitschrift fur Deutsche Phi- 
lologie, X 383. The occasion for it was furnished by a false and 
ludicrous explanation of a passage in the Middle High-German 
poem of " Otto mit dem Barte," written by the. famous mediaeval 
poet Konrad von Wiirzburg. There Heinrich von Kempten, after 
a struggle with the Emperor in which the latter's crown falls off 
and rolls upon the floor, seizes him by the throat, and drawing 
his dagger, proceeds to extort a recantation of the oath just sworn 
against his life. The courtiers are at first petrified with terror ; 
then, summoning up their courage, they are about to rush forward 
to their master's assistance. At this point Von Kempten warns 
them back, threatening instant death to the Emperor if any one 
should be so hardy as to attempt his rescue, and adding 

"ich stich im abe den weisen 
mit disem mezzer veste." 

Weise is explained by Konrad's editor as "orphanus, the cost- 
liest jewel in the imperial diadem, brought into Germany, so the 
story goes, by Duke Ernest, and absolutely unparalleled in value." 
According to this . interpretation, the couplet above quoted would 
be prosaically rendered : 

"With this knife I'll cut away the costliest jewel of his crown." 

The absurdity of such pointless bravado is but too apparent. 
Hertzberg, bringing to bear no little ingenuity and learning, com- 
bats the received view, and suggests the relationship of weisen to 
the English weasand. This word he suspects may have some- 
thing in common with wheeze, but he fails to demonstrate the 
connection. Zacher follows him, but, after exhausting his sources 
of information, confesses that the etymology of the word is still 
obscure. Recognizing a difficulty in the derivation from a problem- 
atical Anglo-Saxon hweosan, on account of the initial h, of which 
there is no trace in the Anglo-Saxon wcssend, wasend, he is fain 
to believe that weisen should be classed with O. H. G. waso, " ces- 
pes;" wasal, "pluvia;" wisa, "wiese;" but for these words again 
he is in want of a satisfactory etymon. 
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The present writer undertakes to carry on the discussion begun 
in the Zeitschrift with the hope of discovering the true etymology 
of the English weasand. Its Anglo-Saxon form is quoted by Lye, 
in his Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum, London, 1772, 
as wasend wasend, with, a reference to ^Elfric's Glossary. In 
Haupt's Zeitschrift, IX 464, 490, we find wasende, "ingluvie," and 
wasend, "ingluvies" (glossed as "gula"). 

What relation does this unmistakable ancestor of weasand bear 
to the verb wheeze and others of that ilk ? 

Lye, followed by Benfey, in his Sanskrit- English Dictionary 
under Skr. fvas, and at second-hand by Fick in his Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch, I 60, assigns to hweosan the meaning "wheeze, diffi- 
culter respirare," but furnishes no example of its actual use. 

Kuhn, Zeitschrift XV 318 ff., collects a number of derivatives, 
related to the Skr. intensive (afvasti, and appearing, after compen- 
sative lengthening of the root-vowel occasioned by loss of the 
reduplicating syllable, as Icel. hvdsa, "fessum anhelare," and, with 
umlaut from derivative ja, as hvdsa, "graviter anhelare," Swed. 
hwdsa "hiss" (as snakes), or "whistle" (as the wind); hwdsande, 
neuter, "a whistiing, roaring, hissing." Cleasby and Vigfusson, 
Icelandic-English Dictionary, also have hvdsa, "hiss." 

Moreover, there is actual proof of the existence of the verb in 
Anglo-Saxon, not, however, as hweosan, which would be phoneti- 
cally inconsistent with Icel. hvdsa and hvdsa. In ^Elfric's Homily 
on the Nativity of the Innocents, p. 92 of Sweet's Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, occurs the preterite singular hweds, which, compared with 
the Norse forms adduced above, evidently belongs to March's 
Fifth Conjugation (Grammar, § 208), with the contracted preterites 
in ed. Whether the infinitive should be set down as hwdsan or 
hwdsan admits of some doubt. 

Sweet assumes the latter, but this would be the only instance of 
a verb in d with contract preterite in ed, excepting the form ledt, 
from Idtan, Sax. Chr. 852. 

On the contrary, verbs with radical vowel d, and preterite in ed, 
(Grimm's Third Conj.), exist in no inconsiderable number. As we 
have seen, the Icelandic verb has two forms, hvdsa and hvdsa, 
and it will not be forgotten that weasand is represented in Anglo- 
Saxon by both wdsend and wdsend, for there can be no doubt as 
to the length of the first syllable, and Leo, in his Angelsachsisches 
Glossar., has already set the example of employing the accent over 
the radical vowel. 
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The identification of hwcesan (hwdsan) with wizsend (wdsend) — 
for the latter word would originally have been the present parti- 
ciple of the verb from which it sprang (cf. fiend and friend) — 
depends upon the possibility of showing that aphaeresis of initial 
h, standing for Indo-European k, is not unknown in the Anglo- 
Saxon period, for the phenomenon is regular in O. H. G., and by 
no means exceptional in Old Norse. Wimmer, Altnordische Gram- 
matik, § 24, C. e., says in relation to this point: "H ist selbst in 
sehr alten handschriften vor /, n und r oft ausgelassen (Jutr=hlutr; 
ringr=hringr u. s. w.). Diess ist regel in norwegischen hand- 
schriften." 

A number of A. S. words occur in double form, i. e., both with 
and without initial h, that are excluded by the consideration that 
this h does not demonstrably correspond to the Aryan primal k. 
To the following, however, no exception can be taken on this 
score : 

H before / .• 

Hliva (clivus) > hlira > lira. Cf. Fick VII 88. In Haupt, 
Gl. 478, occurs spaerlirena, "surarum;" 482, spaerliran, "suras;" 
483, and spaerlirum, " et suris." Hluttor (Fick, VII 90, Curtius, 
Grundziige, 151) > luttor. In Haupt, Gl. 418, are the forms 
hlyttor, "luculentus, splendidus," and hluttor, "clarus ;" 468, ahlut- 
tredes hunigteares, "defecati nectaris;" 529, fram hlutrum wine, 
"a puro vino ;" but 480, luttres wines, "defruti." 

H before r: 

Hring (Fick, I 52 ; Curt. 151) > ring. Haupt, Gl 405, 
ehringa, " pupillarum ; " 406, hofringas, "orbes;" 434, ringum r 
"annulis;" 493, ehringum, "orbibus, oculis;" 514, eahringum. 
"oculorum orbibus ;" 519, kringum, "spiris, nexibus." 

Hredw (Fick, I 53 ; Curt., 156) > redw. Beow. 548, hred 
wceron ydha; Cri. 859, hredne hrycg ; but Jul. 481, redne stream ; 
An. 1336, hi w&ron redwe ; Guth. 377, w<zron hi redwe. 

Hrtlh (Fick I 53) > rrfh. This is probably only another spell- 
ing of the last word. With h, Haupt, Gl. 524, hruhe, "hirsutus ;" 
without h, Gl. 482, ruches, "nodosi." 

So likewise hreosendlic ; Haupt, Gl. 422, hreosendlic, "cassa- 
bundus, corruendus;" 459, hreosendlice, "cassabundum, corru- 
endum;" but 499, reosendlicum rcescum (glossed as "scurum"), 
"ruituris imbribus." 
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H before w : 

The loss of h in this combination is precisely that which occurs 
in the supposed transition from hwcksan to wczsend. Here we 
have only one example, but that of an important word, namely, 
hweorf (kweorfan). Cf. Fick, III 542 and Curt., 353, 464. . In 
Haupt, Gl. 458, weorf-nyten (glossed as "hors"), "subjugales." 
Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 467, is disposed to con- 
nect A. S. orf, yrfe with Goth, arbi, but does not succeed in satis- 
fying himself, and appears never to have seen the form weorf. So 
Morris and Skeat, Specimens of Early English, Part Second, 
Gloss. Index, s. v. orf. There can be little question that weorf is 
related to hweorf an, in the sense of to wander, perambulate, go, 
as Greek -rcpo^ara to Kpofiaba). For the verb, cf. MXl. Metra of 
Boethius, 24, 44, Gif pu wyrfst on wege, and the alliteration in 
Judith, 249. This phenomenon is admitted in the case of kweorfan 
and its derivatives for both Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon. Cf. 
Vetter, Zum Muspilli, p. 44 ; Rieger, Alt- und Angelsachsische 
Verskunst, p. 9, and Sievers' Heliarid, line 4145, note. 

So soon as it is allowed that forms with and without initial h did 
coexist in Anglo-Saxon, it is evident that a verb wtzsan < kwczsan 
might have existed in Anglo-Saxon, or at least that wczsend, 
{wdsend~) is likely to have sprung from the hwdsan (hwdsan) 
deduced above. If, then, we once more compare the Swed. 
hw&sende, though the latter be used for the effect rather than the 
instrument, we must be convinced that this hypothesis is the cor- 
rect one. 

It is not improbable that the word wesil = windpipe, with its 
South German relative, waisel, wdzel, may exist in the familiar 
phrase "To wet one's whistle." If wesil is only another form of 
whistle, as is rendered likely by the occurrence of an Icel. verb 
kvisla, " whisper," without formative t, but with initial k, this fact 
may furnish collateral evidence for the derivation of weasand from 
A. S. hwdsan. 

Albert S. Cook. 



